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ILLINOIS’ SWEET TOOTH 


This State leads the nation in the production of candy. 
Statistics show that in 1945 Illinois produced over 40 per 
cent of all the candy made in the United States. Produc- 
tion of the major Illinois confectioners for that year con- 
sisted of over 214,000 tons of candy bars, 28,000 tons of 
packaged goods, 88,000 tons of bulk candy, 6,000 tons of 
penny candy, and 34,000 tons of specialties. Although the 
total for 1945 was thus more than 370,000 tons of candy, 
it represented a decrease of 5.8 per cent from production 
in the peak year of 1944. 

The immense output required to satisfy the sweet 
tooth of Illinois and the nation started without the modern 
machines and techniques of today. Working with a little 
kettle over a blackened kitchen stove, the early candy 
makers sweated to produce their own specialties. Candy 
manufacture in the United States originally began on the 
East Coast. Records show that candy was used in America 
prior to 1655, since an ordinance was passed at that time 
forbidding the use of expensive candy under penalty of 
a $45 fine. In 1730, New York had an established business 
dealing in retail and wholesale distribution of candy. 
Other Eastern cities had their own candy factories around 
1800, when the industry began to move west. Philadelphia, 
which now ranks somewhat below Chicago in candy pro- 
duction, had 20 candy manufacturers in 1816, 21 years 
before Chicago was incorporated as a city. 

Chicago, now recognized as the “candy capital” of the 
country, began producing the palatable sweets in quantity 
in 1837, when a factory was started by John Muhr. By 
1840, Chicago had three factories, each employing three 
helpers. Thus there came into being the Illinois candy 
industry which produced over $152,000,000 worth of con- 
fectionery in 1945. In other cities throughout the State 
there were candy makers who produced largely for local 
consumption. The familiar candy bar of today was not 
known at this time. Early candies were largely hard 
varieties such as sticks, lozenges, and rock candy. Flavors 
were made by grinding spices, herbs, and flowers and then 
soaking in sugar and alcohol to form a paste. Some of the 
flavors so made were mint, wintergreen, clove, violet, 
sassafras, cinnamon, and rose. 

Today candy has an international flavor. Chocolate 
originates with the cacao bean in South and Central 
America and Africa; vanilla beans come from Mexico and 


islands near Australia; Brazil nuts from Brazil; almonds 
and filberts from Spain and Italy; figs from the Medi- 
terranean area, and licorice from Asia Minor. These, plus 
many other ingredients from all over the country and the 
world, are used daily by Illinois candy plants. 

With the first use of steam power in candy produc- 
tion in 1869, machinery began to replace the early hand 
operations, but it was not until about 1915, when the candy 
bar was put on the market, that mass-production, assem- 
bly-line methods were put into general use. 

The modern Illinois plants of today, some employing 
as many as 3,000 people each, make use of the latest 
techniques and machines. Cleanliness is paramount. Build- 
ings are designed to incorporate the newest types of 
sanitary equipment; physical standards for employees are 
high; and constant inspection is used to insure delivery 
of wholesome candy. Ingenious automatic machines cook, 
stir, beat, mold, and cover the candy bars with chocolate 
as they travel toward the shipping department; other 
automatic machines turn out specialties at a high rate. 
One machine makes over 400 lollipops a minute; another 
cuts and wraps 70 caramels a minute. Not all candies 
are made by machine; many hand operations still demand 
the skill acquired by years of experience. 

Illinois’ central location in the great Mississippi Valley, 
at the hub of the nation’s transportation system and near 
the center of population, makes it possible to bring to- 
gether raw materials from the entire country and then 
distribute to a national market with a minimum of trans- 
portation charges. Accordingly, most of the candy fac- 
tories of Illinois are located in Chicago, but many others 
are scattered throughout the State. Some of the larger 
factories are located in Bloomington, Centralia, Danville, 
Moline, Peoria, Robinson, and Zion. 

Throughout the war years these companies aided the 
armed forces by producing candy as energy food. They 
increased their capacity so that almost twice as much 
candy was produced with the same plants as before the 
war. Present research is being conducted to achieve a 
palatable, high-quality candy and at the same time to 
increase its content of natural vitamins and proteins. The 
achievement of these results will help in the campaign 
to make candy a part of the daily diet —a food — rather 
than a luxury item. 
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Parallels in Postwar 
Economic Developments 


Caution should always be exercised in drawing analogies 
between the economic developments of two different 
periods in history. Striking similarities, however, are 
apparent between many of the events that occurred dur- 
ing the first year after the termination of hostilities in 
World War I and those that have followed the end of 
World War II. These similarities, of course, should not 
obscure the fact that many elements in the present eco- 
nomic situation are markedly different from those that 
prevailed after the close of the other war. 

Both wars were alike in that they seriously disrupted 
the economy of the country, but because of its greater 
magnitude and longer duration the impact of the latest 
war upon the economy was greater than that of World 
War I. The cost of the first war up to the time of the 
Armistice was approximately $30 billions, whereas the 
second war had cost more than $300 billions when fight- 
ing ceased. In both instances the country experienced a 
considerable amount of inflation, and in both cases the 
inflationary forces originated primarily in the heavy bor- 
rowing by the government from commercial banks. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the cost of World War I was 
financed by taxation and the remainder was secured by 
borrowing from individuals and commercial banks. About 
40 per cent of the revenues to finance World War II was 
secured from taxes and the rest came from the sale of 
government securities. The first war was prosecuted with 
a minimum of controls as contrasted with the extensive 
controls employed during the more recent war. 

Largely as a result of the absence of price controls, 
the price level rose approximately 65 per cent from the 
time the war broke out in Europe in 1914 until the 
Armistice was signed in November, 1918. The inflationary 
pressures continued after the end of the war and by May, 
1920, consumers’ prices had risen to 208 per cent of the 
prewar level. It should be noted that 43 per cent of the 
total increase occurred after the war ended. In May, 
1920, the price level collapsed, and a period of price reces- 
sion and general economic readjustment lasting about 
eighteen months ensued. The recession of 1920-21 was fol- 
lowed by a boom period which culminated in the collapse 
of the stock market in 1929 and the major depression of 


the thirties. Agriculture did not fully share in the era of 
prosperity that followed the 1920-21 recession. 

From the time that World War II started in Europe 
in 1939 until V-J Day, the level of consumers’ prices jn- 
creased about 30 per cent, approximately half of which 
took place before general price control was established in 
May, 1942. During the first year following the end of 
World War II the steadily mounting inflationary pres. 
sures, accentuated by an interval of uncontrolled prices 
in July and August of this year, pushed consumers’ prices 
to a level 44 per cent above that of the prewar period, 
Approximately one-half of the postwar increase in prices 
occurred between June 15 and August 15 of this year. 

The first serious break in the stock market after the 
close of World War I occurred in November, 1919, just 
one year after the Armistice. This time the break came 
in August of this year, again just a year after the war 
ended. If the historical pattern of 1919-20 is repeated, the 
country will experience a recession early in 1947, Most 
economists, aside from the historical precedent, expect a 
decline in the price level and a business recession in 1947, 
Because of the great backlog of demand for construction, 
industrial machinery and equipment, and consumers’ dur- 
able goods, most observers believe that the postwar re- 
cession will be of short duration and that it will be fol- 
lowed by several years of prosperity before the country 
slips again into a major business depression. 

Although a period of readjustment appears probable 
within the next twelve to eighteen months, there is no 
sign at present of a slump in retail sales. Department store 
sales are currently running at the highest volume ever 
attained and it appears that the Christmas trade will be 
close to if not in excess of the all-time record of last 
year. While the slump in the stock market has had a 
sobering effect, the confidence of merchants, at least for 
the period immediately ahead, has not been disturbed. 
In this respect too the situation is similar to that of 1919, 
Christmas trade following the slump in the stock market 
in November, 1919, was enormous, with supplies of 
merchandise in many lines insufficient to meet the de- 
mand. As larger supplies of automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, and other kinds of consumers’ dur- 
able goods become available, expenditures for soft goods 
will decline. 

Considerable alarm has been expressed in some quar- 
ters over recent increases in inventories. The increase in 
manufacturers’ inventories has resulted largely from an 
increase in supplies of raw materials and the shortage of 
certain essential parts. Many manufacturers have accu- 
mulated parts that could be produced or obtained but have 
had production of finished products held up by shortages 
of other parts. The stocks of retailers are somewhat un- 
balanced as a result of shortages of numerous items. Be- 
cause of widespread shortages and unprecedented de- 
mand, retail merchat * have not been inventory-conscious. 
A similar condition prevailed after World War I and 
heavy losses were incurred on inventories when prices 
fell in 1920. From now on, good business management 
dictates that caution be exercised in the accumulation of 
inventories. 

In contrast with their position after the earlier wat, 
the commercial banks of the country this time are 1 
excellent condition. Approximately one-half of the com- 
mercial banks of the country went out of business through 
failure between 1918 and 1931. In contrast, not a single 
bank failed in the United States between January 1, 194 
and August 1, 1946, and there were only a few failures 
during the entire war period. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— SEPTEMBER 


General business activity in September levelled off on the 
relatively high plateau that was reached in August. Steel 
ingot production during the month continued at approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of capacity, but the shortage of scrap 
js still a serious handicap to operations in this industry. 
Notwithstanding the current high volume of steel pro- 
duction, supply continues to fall short of demand. A slight 
reduction occurred in the production of automobiles and 
trucks toward the end of the month as a result of short- 
ages of parts. 

In sharp contrast to the heavy marketings of livestock 
in August, receipts at the principal livestock centers in 
September were the lowest in many years. A slight im- 
provement is expected in the meat situation within the 
next few weeks as the movement of range cattle in- 
creases. The supply of fresh pork will be short until the 
spring pig crop is ready for market toward the end of 
the year, and even then pork will not be plentiful. A key 
factor in the meat situation is the large crop of corn that 
will be harvested this year. Eventually much of the corn 
crop will be converted into meat, but this process will 
require many months. Civilian meat consumption in recent 
years has been substantially higher than it was before 
the war. The primary reason for the shortage is that 
families in the low-income group are consuming more 
meat now than formerly. Their increased purchases of 
meat are made possible by the fact that they are fully 
employed at high wages. 

Stocks plunged to a new average low for more than 
eighteen months about the middle of September. Brokers 
ascribed the extension of the August decline to labor 
problems, the confused political situation both at home 
and abroad, and the opinion of many persons that the 
stock market slump presages business troubles ahead. The 


most serious labor difficulties during the month were the 
strike of the maritime workers which tied up the nation’s 
shipping for seventeen days and the “driveout” of the 
truckers in New York City. Although the country has 
been fairly free from major strikes since May, a sub- 
stantial number of relatively small work stoppages have 
occurred during each of the last few months. These minor 
stoppages are a logical sequence of major strikes because 
workers in small concerns desire adjustments comparable 
to those granted in major industries. Stoppages in small 
companies do not make the headlines, but they often 
create bottlenecks in the big concerns. Walkouts in parts 
factories are largely responsible for the failure thus far 
of the automobile companies to attain their prewar 
volume of output. 

Many observers believe that agricultural prices have 
reached a peak. Recent reports indicate that the wheat 
crop will be nearly 35 per cent, corn 34 per cent, and 
potatoes 19 per cent, above the ten-year average for 1935- 
44. The world outlook is also favorable. According to a 
recent statement by Herbert Hoover, harvesting of this 
year’s crops should relieve the worst of the famine in 
most areas. Under existing legislation, the support of 
farm prices at 90 per cent of parity is guaranteed by the 
government for two years after the emergency has been 
declared ended. The emergency has not yet been declared 
ended. If serious weakness develops in agricultural prices, 
the support prices, many of which are substantially below 
current prices, will be difficult to maintain unless the gov- 
ernment places itself in a position to withhold !arge 
quantities of farm products from normal market channels 
or to find other outlets. Because of the heavy demand, 
meat prices are expected to hold up after other food 
prices decline. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS — SEPTEMBER 


Business activity in Illinois during September stabilized 
at the relatively high level that was reached in August. 
Production was not impeded by major strikes, although a 
number of small wild-cat strikes occurred among coal 
miners and scattered work stoppages were reported in 
other industries. Labor shortages persist in numerous areas 
throughout the State. Retail sales are still running sub- 
stantially above the volume of a year ago. In Champaign 
County retail sales in July, the latest month for which es- 
mates are available, were up 40 per cent from July of last 
year. An even greater increase occurred in Coles County, 
where the dollar volume for July of this year exceeded 
that for the same month of last year by 74 per cent. 

The volume of retail trade should hold up well for 
several months, but the recent slump in the stock market 
indicates that economic changes sometimes occur sud- 
denly and without warning. Good management requires 
that inventories, especially of off-brand or inferior 
merchandise, be watched closely in the months ahead. No 
one knows when or to what extent the price level will 
decline, but most careful observers of business trends ex- 
pect a recession in 1947. The greater the preparation for 
such an eventuality, the less serious the impact is likely 
to be. Millions of dollars were lost on inventories when 
the price level collapsed eighteen months after the end 
of World War I. One favorable element in the present 
situation is that prices thus far have not risen nearly so 
much as they did during the first war. It might logically 


be assumed, therefore, that the decline this time will not 
be so severe as it was before. 

In order to minimize difficulties from multiple orders 
some merchants are frequently checking their unfilled 
orders of consumers’ durable goods to determine whether 
delivery is desired upon receipt of merchandise. In some 
instances a cash deposit up to the full purchase price 
of the item is required when the order is placed. 

The bulk of the bumper corn and soybean crop is free 
from frost, and harvesting has been started. Farmers and 
country grain dealers are fearful that the critical short- 
age of freight cars will interfere with the orderly market- 
ing of these crops. Since the amount of corn that is 
needed for commercial uses is limited, livestock feeding 
operations are likely to be expanded during the next year. 

According to a recent report of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, total income payments to indi- 
viduals in Illinois amounted to $10,589,000,000 in 1945. 
Of this amount $7,118,000,000 was for wages and salaries, 
$1,552,000,000 for proprietors’ incomes, $1,149,000,000 for 
property income, and $770,000,000 for other income. The 
per capita income payment for Illinois was $1,360 as com- 
pared with $1,150 for the entire country. Total income 
payments in Illinois amounted to $5,285,000,000 in 1939, 
approximately one-half the sum for 1945, 

In 1944, pay rolls in “war” manufacturing industries 
accounted for 21.8 per cent of total income payments in 
Illinois. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Between July and August, 1946, increases occurred in six 
of the items for which percentage changes on a monthly 
and a yearly basis are shown in Table I. Chart 1 depicts 
the changes between August, 1945, and August, 1946. Bars 
to the right of the zero line represent increases; bars to 
the left indicate decreases. 

It will be noted that construction contracts awarded 
showed the greatest gain for the year, 121.6 per cent. 
Other items for which noteworthy advances occurred 
were life insurance sales, 67.1 per cent; building permits, 
57.2 per cent; department store sales, 45.0 per cent; farm 
prices, 35.2 per cent; bank debits, 20.6 per cent; and con- 
sumers’ prices for Chicago, 12.3 per cent. Factory pay 
rolls were 6.6 per cent larger than a year ago. Small de- 
creases were shown for factory employment, coal produc- 
tion, and petroleum production. 

On the monthly basis, department store sales rose 25.0 
per cent; construction contracts awarded, 12.3 per cent; 
factory pay rolls, 4.5 per cent; factory employment, 2.4 
per cent; consumers’ prices for Chicago, 1.8 per cent; and 
farm prices, 1.1 per cent. Decreases occurred for the fol- 
lowing items; petroleum production, 1.2 per cent; build- 
ing permits, 5.7 per cent; bank debits and life insurance 
sales, 6.3 per cent each; and coal production, 9.0 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
August, 1946 
ange from 1935. 
August July 1939 = 
1945 1946 100 

permite... ... +57.2| —5.7 347.8 
Construction contracts awarded‘. .|+121.6 | +12.3 275.1 
Consumers’ prices for Chicago®...} +12.3 | +1.8 143.6 
Department store sales®......... +45.0 | +25.0 307.7 
Employment, manufacturing*?....| —3.5 | +2.4 125.8 
+35.2 | +1.1 237.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary). ..}| +67.1 —6.3 188.6 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?........ +6.6 | +4.5 242.1 
Petroleum —1.2 285.8 


‘Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; “Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; “Bureau of the Census; ‘Iili- 
nois Commerce Commission; ‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; "Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices for 889 commodities on the 
1926 base rose 3.5 per cent in August. The index stood at 
129.1, or 22.1 per cent above the figure for August, 1945. 

Between July and August of this year only two com- 
modity groups showed price decreases: chemicals and 
allied products, 0.9 per cent, and hides and leather prod- 
ucts, 1.6 per cent. For the other classifications, the follow- 
ing increases occurred: building materials, 0.5 per cent; 
metals and metal products, and house furnishing goods, 
0.6 per cent each; farm products, 2.5 per cent; fuel and 
lighting materials, 4.5 per cent; textile products, 5.0 per 
cent; and foods, 6.3 per cent. 

The sharpest advances in wholesale prices since 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 


August, 1945 to 


August, 1945, were reported for foods, 40.0 per cent; | 
farm products, 26.9 per cent; textile products, 24.5 per | 


August, 1946 


cent; and hides and leather products, 17.7 per cent. Gains 
for the other groups ranged from 3.3 per cent to 126 


per cent. 
TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
August, 1946 
Percentage Change 
Commodity from a 
August July 100 
1945 1946 
All commodities............ +22.1 +3.5 129.1 
+26.9 +2.5 161.0 
+40.0 +6.3 149.0 
Hides and feather products....| +17.7 —1.6 138.9 
Textile products.............. +24.5 +5.0 124.0 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +11.3 +4.5 94.4 
Metals and metal products.... . +8.9 +0.6 114.0 
Building materials............ +12.6 +0.5 132.7 
Chemicals and allied products..} +3.3 —0.9 98.4 
House furnishing goods........ +7.8 +0.6 112.6 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +7.6 +0.7 102.0 
+25.3 +2.8 145.7 
Semimanufactured articles... .. +17.2 +1.5 111.9 
Manufactured articles......... +21.7 +4.2 123.9 
All commodities other than 
farm products.............. +20.8 +3.7 121.9 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +11.7 +1.9 111.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 

inst individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
lace between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits in the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 
August, 1946, declined 6.3 per cent from the July figure. 


FINANCE 


The dollar total of $7,027,232,000, however, was 20.6 per 
cent higher than that for August, 1945. On a monthly 
basis, only small changes were reported for the various 
cities, the greatest gain being 6.7 per cent and the largest 
decrease, 8.1 per cent. All the cities showed gains over 
August of last year, with Champaign-Urbana, Aurora, 
and Danville heading the list. 

Debits for the Chicago Federal Reserve District, the 
St. Louis District and the United States showed declines 
for the month of 4.1 per cent, 7.5 per cent, and 9.5 per 
cent, respectively. Since August, 1945, increases occurred 
as follows: the United States, 13.0 per cent; the St. Louis 
District, 18.7 per cent; the Chicago District, 19.4 per cent. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
August, 1946, from 

City August August July 
1946 1945 1946 August July 
1945 1946 
30,748 23,128 30,981 +32.9 -~0.8 
26,118 18,657 26,286 +40.0 —0.6 
47,114 35,447 46, 532 +32.9 +1.3 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 86,857 73 ,097 87 ,363 +18.8 —0.6 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Sales of ordinary life insurance in Illinois in August, 
1946, totaled $89,086,000, a decrease of 6.3 per cent from 
the July amount but an advance of 67.1 per cent over sales 
for August, 1945. Sales in the United States declined 5.3 
per cent in the month but rose 72.0 per cent for the year. 
In the first eight months of the year, sales of ordinary 
life insurance for Illinois and the United States, respec- 
tively, showed substantial gains of 56.8 per cent and 62.0 
per cent over the comparable period of 1945. 


Cash Farm Income 


Illinois cash farm income for June, 1946, was $71,237,000, 
a decrease of 32.2 per cent from the May volume, and 14.0 
per cent less than was reported for June, 1945. These 
declines were substantially greater than those for the 
country as a whole. Cash farm income in Illinois for 
January-June, 1946, was $531,657.000. 


Commercial Failures 


In July, 1946, 4 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$32,000, were reported for Illinois as compared with 7 
failures whose aggregate liabilities totaled $67,000, for 
July, 1945. In January-July, 1946, there were 32 com- 
mercial failures in Illinois, with liabilities amounting to 
$3,247,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


July January-July 
Year 
Number | Liabilities | Number} Liabilities 
4 $ 32 32 $3,247 
7 67 31 618 
8 110 74 819 
aa 142 196 1,285 
ee 58 599 514 5,049 
66 533 533 5,589 


Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Illinois coal production in August, 1946, amounted to 
5,316,451 tons, a decrease of 9.0 per cent from the July 
output, but only 1.1 per cent less than the amount mined 
in August, 1945. 

In the 87 reporting mines, 23,241 men worked an 
average of 21 days in the month. Of the total production, 
69 shaft mines accounted for 4,123,978 tons and 18 strip 
mines for 1,192,473 tons. 

Cumulative production for January-August, 1946, 
amounted to 37,448,607 tons, a decline of 16.6 per cent 
as compared with output for the comparable period 
of 1945. 


Petroleum 


Illinois production of petroleum in August, 1946, amounted 
to 6,402,000 barrels, which was 1.2 per cent less than the 
July output and 0.8 per cent less than production for 
August, 1945. From January through August, 1946, 0.5 per 
cent more petroleum was produced in the State than in 
the comparable months of 1945. 

In the month, 113 new producing wells were completed 
in Illinois, one more than the number for July, and seven 
more than were reported for August, 1945. The number 
of completions for January-August, 1946, is 878. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

According to Federal Power Commission reports, 
1,162,717,000 kilowatt hours of electric energy was pro- 
duced in Illinois in July, an increase of 5.8 per cent over 
June production, and 5.7 per cent more than that reported 
for July, 1945. 

July power production in the United States was 5.6 per 
cent above the June total, but showed a slight decline of 
1.8 per cent in comparison with July, 1945. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The total valuation of building permits awarded in the 
192 reporting Illinois cities in August, 1946, was $20,066,- 
427, a small decrease of 5.7 per cent from the July amount, 
but an advance of 57.2 per cent over that for August, 1945. 

New nonresidential building rese 41.9 per cent in the 
month. Additions, alterations, repairs, and installations 
showed a slight decline of 0.8 per cent, whereas new resi- 
dential building fell off 29.3 per cent. 
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The three classifications showed substantial gains jp 
comparison with valuations for August, 1945: additions 
alterations, repairs, and installations, 32.0 per cent; ace 
nonresidential building, 61.5 per cent; and new residential 
building, 65.5 per cent. 

Permit valuations for the city of Chicago and for the 
group of downstate cities in August were larger than in 
July. For the group of suburban cities, on the contrary 
a substantial decline occurred. , 

In the month, permits for 16 large projects were js. 
sued in the following cities: Chicago, an aeroplane 
hangar, a bank, a school and a school addition, a factory 
and a factory addition, a telephone exchange, and a stor. 
age building; Evanston, an apartment building and q 
school; Lake Forest, a nurses’ home; Waukegan, a fac. 
tory building; Zion, two factory buildings; Decatur, an 
industrial building; and East Moline, a factory building, 

The total cost of these projects is estimated at $5,046. 
700, more than 90 per cent of which amount is attributable | 
to projects in Chicago and the suburban cities. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build. 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con. 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Illi- 
nois in August, 1946, was $45,719,000. This figure was 
12.3 per cent above the total of July awards, and 1215 
per cent more than that for August, 1945. 

An increase of 26.7 per cent in the month was reported 
for total building. Residential building rose 33.1 per cent 
and nonresidential building 21.2 per cent. Public works 
and utilities, however, experienced a decline of 20.9 per 
cent. 

Since August, 1945, total building more than doubled, 
with an advance of 142.0 per cent. Nonresidential building 
increased 56.8 per cent and public works and utilities 69! 
per cent. Residential building contracts were almost six 
times the figure for August of last year. 

In the thirty-seven eastern states, the over-all volume | 
of new residential contracts showed an increase of 1! 
per cent for August over July. Nonresidential construc- 
tion and heavy engineering works, on the other hand 
declined about 10 per cent. Of the total August volume in 
the eastern states, 30 per cent was classified as publicly 
owned. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
A » Jul August, 1946, from 
i ugust ugust uly 
Type of Construction 1946 1945 1946 
August July 
1945 1946 
Total Construction. ..} $45,719 | $20,627 | $40,704 | +121.6 | 412.) 
Total Building......... 36,002 | 14,878 | 28,415 | +142.0 | +26. 
Residential.......... 17,476 3,065 | 13,133 | +470.2 | +33! 
Nonresidential...... . 18,526 | 11,813 | 15,282 +56.8 | +21. 
Public Works and 
Se 9,717 5,749 | 12,289 +69.0 | —20. 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


epartment store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Sales of 54 independent department stores in Illinois 
for August, 1946, were 25 per cent greater than in July 
and were 45 per cent above their dollar volume for 
August, 1945. For the first eight months of this year sales 
of these stores were 26 per cent more than their total 
yolume for the comparable period of 1945. The high level 
of consumer buying has apparently been little affected by 
the lapse of price controls. Resistance to substitute mer- 
chandise is stiffening to some extent, although some de- 
sired items are still in very short supply. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


In Chicago, sales of the 20 reporting department stores 
showed exactly the same gains as occurred for the State: 
25 per cent for the month, 45 per cent for the year, and 
26 per cent for the eight-month period. 


Other Kinds of Business 


In August, 1946, sales of 3,448 independent retail stores 
in Illinois other than department stores rose 12 per cent 
for the month, 42 per cent for the year, and 25 per cent 
for the period January-August. 

The only classifications which showed decreases from 
July volume were candy, nut, and confectionery stores, 
and filling stations, 1 per cent each; custom tailors, 7 per 
cent; and liquor stores, 10 per cent. Substantial increases 
were reported for motor-vehicle dealers, 17 per cent; 
“other home furnishings stores,” 19 per cent; men’s and 
boys’ clothing and furnishings stores, 21 per cent; wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear stores and shoe stores, 33 per cent 
each; family clothing stores, 46 per cent; and “other ap- 
parel stores,” 98 per cent. 

In comparison with sales for August, 1945, only one 
decrease was reported —4 per cent for farm and garden 
supply stores — and the smallest increase was 10 per cent. 


Percentage Change Advances of more than 50 per cent occurred as follows: 
; , August, 1946, from hardware stores, 51 per cent; “other building-hardware 
Kind of Business August | July dealers,” 53 per cent; “other apparel stores,” 60 per cent; 
1945 1946 furniture stores, 66 per cent; men’s and boys’ clothing and 
furnishings stores, 76 per cent; radio-household appliance 
TOTAL. +43 +14 dealers, 102 per cent; and motor-vehicle dealers, 237 
DEPARTMENT STORES. +45 +25 per cent. 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS......... +42 +12 Sales of 2,149 independent retail stores other than 
i i howed similar trends for 
+28 + 8 department stores in Chicago s 
care al combination stores........ +26 + 8 August, 1946, in comparison with July, 1946, and August, 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) | +29 +9 1945. Outstanding advances on a yearly basis were 108 
— Ht per cent for radio-household appliance dealers and 260 
Bakeries, caterers..........-.........] 414 | +7 Per cent for motor-vehicle dealers. 
Eating and Drinking Places............. +13 + 5 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . +15 + 7 TABLE VII 
Lior Stores (packaged goods).........-| +34 | —10 STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 
Fuel and Ice Dealers... +15 | +10 
Farm and Garden Supply Stores......... —4 + 
+19 +1 City and Population Group 
Book and Stationery Stores.............. +21 +9 
General Merchandise Group (except 
Dry goods and general mdse. stores..... +31 +16 Cities—100,000 and over.............. +41 +15 
and 476 | 421 Cities $0,000 99,999....... +52 | 415 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores......... +41 +33 East St. Louis. 47 419 
Other apparel +60 +98 Rockford... 52 +20 
+200 +1 ‘tios—25 000 to 49.999............... 17 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +20 +16 Berwyn +83 +2 
Furniture-Household-Radio Gooup....... Bloomington +44 +17 
Radio-household appliance dealers... ...| +102 +12 Rock Island-Moline. . . + + 
her home furnishings stores.......... +66 +19 Cities—10,000 to 24,999............... +45 +14 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group....... +38 +? +38 + 8 
Hardware stores. +51 + 5 
Lumber-building materials dealers... . . . +35 +10 Cities—S,000 to +40 + 6 
Other building-hardware dealers........ +53 + 6 Cities—2,500 to 4,999................. +43 +10 
+34 +7 Places of less than 2,500... ........... +40 +7 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

According to the Illinois Department of Labor, em- 
ployment and pay rolls in the sample group of establish- 
ments continued their upward trend in August. The num- 
ber of workers was 1.8 per cent more than in July and 
wage payments were 4.6 per cent higher. Estimates indi- 
cate that more persons were employed in nonagricultural 
establishments in the State in the summer of 1946 than 
in the summers of 1944 and 1945. 

In the reporting manufacturing establishments employ- 
ment rose 2.4 per cent and pay rolls 4.5 per cent in the 
month. The number of workers employed was 3.5 per cent 
less than in August, 1945, but there was an increase of 6.6 
per cent in wage payments as compared with a year ago. 


The most important gains for the groups of many. 
facturing industries were reported for the electrical ma. 
chinery and apparatus concerns and for the slaughtering 
and meat packing establishments. Substantial gains o¢. 
curred for foundries and forges, automobile, chemicals 
explosives and soap, furniture and cabinet work, heating 
and plumbing equipment, machinery and machine tools, 
sheet iron and tin plate, and watches, clocks and jewelry 
firms. Sizable decreases in employment and pay rolls were 
reported for the printing and publishing concerns and the 
shoe manufacturers. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries represented jn 
the sample, wholesale trade establishments, coal mines, 
public utilities, and service establishments showed gains 
for both items. Mail order houses had fewer employees 
but larger wage payments. For department and variety 
stores, and retail apparel stores, both items declined. 

In August, average weekly earnings in the manufac. 
turing industries rose to $48.83, with $53.42 for men 
workers and $35.21 for women. These figures closely ap. 
proximate earnings reported for July, 1945, when work 
weeks averaged 3 hours longer for women and 5 hours 
longer for men. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change July 15-August 15, 1946 August, 1946, indexes 

(1935-1939 = 100) 

; All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 

City-Area Establishments Establishments Establishments 

Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 

THE STATE +1.8 +4.6 +2.4 +4.5 123.4 227.9 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. +1.6 +3.9 +2.5 +4.5 132.8 258.6 
+1.5 +3.9 +2.3 +4.4 130.2 256.6 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. +1.2 +10.9 +1.2 
+2.1 +6.2 +2.3 +4.6 113.6 214.0 
Alton-Wood River Area................ +2.8 +3.2 +2.8 +3.2 187.3 371.3 
Bloomington-Normal.................. +0.6 +4.9 +0.5 +6.0 111.5 197.9 
+4.8 +9.1 +5.3 +9.7 113.5 235.0 
+1.7 +16.3 +1.9 +17.3 112.4 203.8 
+7.0 +8.3 +7.7 +8.8 83.7 144.5 
+1.0 +5.5 +0.9 +5.5 110.2 201.7 
ankakee-Bradley area................ +6.1 +3.5 +6.7 +3.6 145.3 276.9 
+20.0 +34.8 +20.3 +35.4 119.5 234.0 
Peoria-Pekin area................0000; +1.4 +4.8 +1.6 +5.4 153.8 238.9 
—2.1 —6.5 —2.2 —6.8 122.6 202.7 
+1.7 —3.6 +1.7 —3.7 122.7 213.6 
+1.8 +6.6 +1.8 +4.4 172.7 330.9 
+3.9 +5.4 +4.2 +5.6 97.3 219.1 


Source: [Illinois Department of Labor. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
anu- The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure A decline of 0.8 per cent occurred in costs of fuel, 
ma- of the total amount spent for family living. The priceindex _— electricity and ice between August, 1945, and August, 
ring measures the changes in prices of food, = rent, 1946. The other items showed increases as follows: mis- 
fuel, house cellaneous items, 2.8 per cent; house furnishings, 7.6 per 
cals, for cent; clothing, 9.1 per cent; and food, 25.0 per cent. 
over 40 per cent of the index. ben does 
es in the expenditures of the average family for 
elry pron or goods and services. It measures only the Retail Food Prices 
vere changes in family expenditures resulting from price In August, 1946, retail prices of foods in Chicago were 
| the changes. The index is very important when related to 3.3 per cent higher than in July. The item which showed 
consumers’ earnings.) the largest increase for the month was fats and oils with 
d in The index of consumers’ prices for Chicago rose 18 an advance of 43.4 per cent. Meats rose 8.6 per cent; 
ines, per cent between mid-July and mid-August, 1946, and was _ canned fruits and vegetables, 7.1 per cent; cereals and 
ains 12.3 per cent above the figure for August, 1945. On a _ bakery goods, 6.3 per cent. A seasonal price decline of 9.3 
yees monthly basis, a decided slowing down in the rate of ad- per cent was reported for fresh fruits and vegetables. In 
riety yance was noted, but there was a sharper increase since comparison with August, 1945, only eggs and fresh fruits 
August, 1945, than occurred between July, 1945, and and vegetables showed price decreases. Sharp advances 
\fac- July, 1946. occurred for cereals and bakery goods, 29.4 per cent; 
men Again, food price increases were responsible for most dairy products, 30.9 per cent; meats, 47.3 per cent; and 
I ap. of the rise in the all-item index, with a percentage ad- fats and oils, 63.6 per cent. 
work | vance of 3.3 per cent over July. Costs of housefurnishings In Peoria, costs of all foods in August, 1946, were 6.6 
ours | rose 0.5 per cent; clothing, 0.8 per cent; miscellaneous per cent higher than in July and 25.8 per cent above the 
items, including gasoline, toilet and laundry soap, and index for August, 1945. On a monthly basis, the sharpest 
beauty shop services, 1.0 per cent; and fuel, electricity increase was 38.9 per cent for fats and oils. Meat prices 
and ice, 1.1 per cent. Rents will be surveyed in December. rose 14.1 per cent; canned fruits and vegetables, 6.8 per 
cent; cereals and bakery goods, 3.7 per cent; dairy prod- 
TABLE IX ucts and eggs showed slight increases. Prices of eggs, 
— CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO fresh fruits and vegetables, and beverages were lower 
s than in August, 1945. Substantial advances were reported 
August, 1946 for sugar and sweets, 12.2 per cent; dried fruits and veg- 
; etables, 18.8 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 27.7 per 
— — Percentage Change from cent; dairy products, 29.6 per cent; meats, 53.2 per cent; 
alls index and fats and oils, 64.7 per cent. 
a August July 1935-1939 = The over-all cost of food in Springfield was 4.0 per 
9 1945 1946 100 cent more in August than a month before, and 24.0 
— per cent higher than in August, 1945. Fresh fruits and 
6 Allitems............ +12.3 +1.8 143.6 vegetables were 9.9 per cent cheaper than in July. Most 
5 other items rose in price, the most important increases 
being 6.0 per cent for sugar and sweets; 7.4 per cent, 
3 eggs; 82 per cent, cereals and bakery goods; 20.8 per 
0 Fuel, electricity, and ice. . —0.8 +1.1 106.6 cent, canned fruits and vegetables; and 32.1 per cent, fats 
—— | House furnishings....... +7.6 +0.5 147.7 and oils. In comparison with August, 1945, sharp increases 
3 Miscellaneous .......... +2.8 +1.0 125.8 occurred for canned fruits and vegetables, 21.0 per cent; 
: *December survey. cereals and bakery goods, 22.6 per cent; dairy products, 
9 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 26.9 per cent; meats, 46.9 per cent; and fats and oils, 64.2 
2 Office. per cent. 
TABLE X 
: PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
, Percentage Change August, 1946, from 
: Commodity Group August, 1945 July, 1946 
9 Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
0 +25.0 +25.8 +24.0 +3.3 +6.6 +4.0 
3 Cereals and bakery goods.................+-+ +29.4 +27.7 +22.6 +6.3 +3.7 +8.2 
dan +47.3 +53.2 +46.9 +8.6 +14.1 +4.7 
9 ES EEO +30.9 +29.6 +26.9 +0.1 +0.9 +2.5 
| Fruits and +0.4 —0.6 +2.4 —5.6 —0.9 —2.4 
6 —2.2 —3.9 —5.2 —9.3 —3.0 —9.9 
+2.9 421.0 +6.8 +20.8 
+7.7 +18.8 +13.4 +3.1 —2.7 —2.7 
1 +4.5 —0.9 —1.5 +1.2 —0.7 —1.4 
+63 .6 +64.7 +64.2 +43.4 +38.9 +32.1 
0 +9.9 +12.2 +12.8 +2.5 —0.5 +6.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON ( Pop. Est. 71,860 ) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather —_ tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

Between mid-July and mid-August, employment in this area 
rose 2.8 per cent and pay rolls 3.2 per cent. These gains were 
primarily due to increased activity in blast furnaces and — 
mills, and in the chemicals, explosives and soaps, glass an 
glass products, and non-ferrous metals establishments. Bank 
debits showed a very slight rise for the month and were 29.0 
per cent more than in August, 1945. Building permit valuations 
made a substantial gain of 63.9 per cent. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

_ The gains of 3.4 per cent in employment and 6.9 per cent 
in pay rolls were attributable mainly to firms in the machinery 
and machine tool, and the watches, clocks and jewelry indus- 
tries. Bank debits rose 2.3 per cent for the month and 41.9 
per cent for the year. Building permit valuations were 37.3 
per cent greater than in July. Department store sales rose 
20.4 per cent in the month, and were 70.8 per cent above the 
dollar value reported for August, 1945. 


BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Several factors accounted for the diverse trend of a 4.9 per 
cent increase in employment and a 12.7 per cent decline in 
pay rolls. Gains in both items occurred for foundries and 
forges and the nori-ferrous metals groups; for the beverage 
concerns both employment and pay rolls decreased; shoe 
manufacturers had more workers but smaller wage payments. 
Building permit valuations declined 50.7 per cent. Retail sales 
were 10 per cent above the July volume, and 34 per cent 
greater than in August, 1945. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating ounpment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Firms in the heating and plumbing equipment and railway 
car building and repair industries were mainly responsible for 
the increases of 0.6 per cent in employment and 4.9 per cent 
in pay rolls shown for this area. A negligible decline occurred 
in bank debits for the month, but the amount was 32.9 per 
cent above that for August last year. Building permit valua- 
tions fell off 75.8 per cent. Retail sales volume showed a gain 
of 17 per cent over the July total and was 44 per cent above 
the figure for August, 1945. 


CHICAGO ( Pop. 3,396,808 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 

In August, employment and pay rolls rose 1.5 per cent and 
3.9 per cent, respectively. These gains resulted chiefly from 
increased activity by automobile, electrical machinery, and 
sheet iron and tin plate manufacturers; street and electric 
railways; and slaughtering and meat packing plants. Bank 
debits were 6.8 per cent less than in July but 20.2 per cent 
more than in August, 1945. Building permit valuations showed 
a gain of 162 per cent for the month. The dollar volume of 
retail sales was 14 per cent more than in July, and 41 per 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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cent above the figure for August, 1945. Retail costs of foo 
rose 1.8 per cent in the month and were 12.3 per cent mor 
than in mid-August of last year. The over-all index of ¢gp. 
sumers’ prices was 25.0 per cent higher than a year ago, 
having risen 3.3 per cent between mid-July and mid-August | 


DANVILLE ( Pop. 36,919 ) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal minj 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machin 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products 
and food processing.) 

The advances of 3.2 per cent in employment and 946 pe 
cent in pay rolls were due primarily to expanded operations 
in the railway car building and repair shops. Bank debits de. F 
clined 0.6 per cent from the July total but were 40.0 per cen 
higher than in August, 1945. A decline of 23.7 per cen 
occurred in the valuation of building permits. The dollar 
amount was $76,377, as compared with $100,100 reported for 


July. 
DECATUR ( Pop. 62,976 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is th 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns many. 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and graip 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, } 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

In this area, employment and pay rolls increased 48 per 
cent and 9.1 per cent, respectively, between mid-July and mid- 
August. Automobile and heating and plumbing equipment 
manufacturers and foundries and forges had more workers 
and larger wage payments. Bank debits rose 1.3 per cent for 
the month and 32.9 per cent for the year. Building permit 
valuations rose 19.2 per cent in August. Retail sales volum 
was 23 per cent more than in July, and 70 per cent above the 
figure for August, 1945. For department store sales the in- 
crease on the monthly basis was also 23.0 per cent, but in the 
yearly comparison the increase of 45.5 per cent was not s 
great as that for retail sales. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine took 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. Th 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

The gains of 5.4 per cent in employment and 7.9 per cent 
in pay rolls shown for this area in August resulted from sub 
stantially increased operations by slaughtering and meat pack F 
ing establishments and greater activity in chemicals, explosives 
and soaps, and heating and plumbing equipment concerns 
Although bank debits declined slightly in the month, the 
were 18.8 per cent more than in August last year. Building 
permit valuations fell off 36.8 per cent. Retail sales volum 
exceeded the July figure by 7 per cent, and was 39 per cent 
greater than in August, 1945. 


ELGIN ( Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machine, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, oven 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing © 
another important industry.) ; 

Employment rose 1.7 per cent and pay rolls advanced 16. 
per cent between mid-July and mid-August. Although firms = 
the important watches, clocks and jewelry groups did not have 
quite so many employees, they paid out considerably more # 
wages. Bank debits declined 1.4 per cent in the month, bu 
were 35.5 per cent higher than a year ago. A slight decline 0! 
1.8 per cent occurred in building permit valuations. Depart: © 
ment store sales made substantial gains of 40.6 per cent for the 
month and 55.3 per cent for the year. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065 ) ( 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rict tu 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insuramt) ,,, 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery,%) ,, 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and ele 
equipment.) i 
Increased activity in the important electrical machiner 
and apparatus industry was largely responsible for the g00 
gains of 7.0 per cent in employment and 8.3 per cent in pa) 
rolls. Building permits with a total valuation of $74,135 wet 
issued in August. This amount represented a sharp increase ® 
85.7 per cent over the dollar valuation reported for July. 
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JOLIET ( Pop. 42,365 ) 


an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 


sel ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 


products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 
Employment and pay rolls in this area made gains of 1.2 
r cent and 9.4 per cent, respectively. Blast furnaces and 
rolling mills had fewer employees, but made larger wage pay- 
ments. Increases in both items were reported for foundries 
and forges and for the brick, tile and pottery, chemicals, ex- 
plosives and soaps, paper boxes, bags and tubes, and sheet 
iron and tin plate industries. Bank debits rose 3.2 per cent 
for the month and 4.8 per cent for the year. Building permit 
valuations almost tripled the July figure. Department store 
sales were 12.9 per cent above the July volume, and 37.1 per 
cent greater than in August, 1945. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241 ) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries. ) 

The gains of 6.1 per cent in employment and 3.5 per cent 
in pay rolls reported for this area resulted chiefly from in- 
creased activity in the furniture and cabinet work, and heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment industries. Agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers, on the contrary, reduced their operations. 
Building permit valuations for August amounted to $104,237, 
and represented a decline of 31.0 per cent from the July total. 


MATTOON (Pop. est. 20,000 ) 


(Mattoon, a strategically located manufacturing city and the site of 
railroad shops and truck terminals, is surrounded by a rich grain, live- 
stock, and poultry producing area. Among important articles manu- 
factured are kitchen furniture, restaurant and beauty parlor equipment, 
steel tubing, road grading machinery, fluorescent lamps, clothing, shoes, 
brooms, foundry products, and Diesel engines.) 

In August, according to reports from the local Chamber 
of Commerce, employment rose 2.3 per cent and pay rolls 28.9 
per cent above the July figures. As compared with August, 
1945, there were gains of 16.2 per cent in employees and 36.1 
per cent in wage payments. Although bank debits showed a 
decline of 7.2 per cent for the month, they were 68.0 per cent 
more than in August of last year. Sales tax collections for 
Coles County indicate that July retail sales were 13.8 per cent 
larger than in June and made an outstanding advance of 73.6 
per cent over the total for July, 1945. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

Gains of 1.4 per cent in employment and 4.8 per cent in 
pay rolls were reported for this area. Increased activity was 
evident in the important machinery and machine tool industry. 
Other groups which expanded their operations included manu- 
tacturers of beverages, chemicals, explosives and soaps, and 
electrical machinery and apparatus; department and variety 
stores; slaughtering and meat packing plants; and water, gas 
and electric utilities. Bank debits declined 8.1 per cent in the 
month, but rose 16.3 per cent for the year. Building permit 
valuations made a good gain of 35.0 per cent. Retail sales 
were 25 per cent greater than in July and 45 per cent more 
than in August, 1945. Department store sales showed similar 
gains. Retail costs of food rose 6.6 per cent in the month and 
were 25.8 per cent higher than a year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed. ) 

Employment declined 2.1 per cent and pay rolls 6.5 per 
cent in August. Concerns in the flour, feed and other cereal, 
and machinery and machine tool industries expanded their 
operations. Heating and plumbing equipment manufacturers 
ad fewer employees and smaller wage payments. For “other 
transportation equipment” firms, employment increased but 
Pay rolls declined. Bank debits were 1.1 per cent less than in 


July, but 15.4 per cent more than in August, 1945. Building 
permit valuations fell off 46.8 per cent. Department store 
sales volume showed gains of 31 per cent for the month and 
45 per cent for the year. 


ROCKFORD ( Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

_ The gains of 2.6 per cent in employment and 9.7 per cent 
in pay rolls resulted from increased activity in most impor- 
tant industries, including cutlery, edge tool and hardware, 
furniture and cabinet work, heating and plumbing equipment, 
knit goods, machinery and machine tool, and sheet iron and 
tin plate concerns. Bank debits were 3.4 per cent more than 
in July, and 29.0 per cent higher than in August, 1945. Build- 
ing permit valuations more than doubled in the month. De- 
partment store sales made good gains both for the month and 
for the year. Retail sales volume rose 19 per cent in the month 
and was almost double the figure for August, 1945. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500 ) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber fooi- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 
_ In Rock Island, there was a diverse trend of a 1.7 per cent 
increase in employment and a 3.6 per cent decline in pay rolls, 
which reflected similar conditions in the important agricul- 
tural implement industry. Bank debits rose 11.6 per cent for 
the month and 42.5 per cent for the year. There was a sub- 
stantial rise of 26.4 per cent in building permit valuations. In 
Moline, on the contrary, conditions in the implement industry 
were responsible for a decline of 2.5 per cent in employment 
accompanied by an increase of 1.4 per cent in pay rolls. Bank 
debits were 6.7 per cent above the July figure, and 36.5 per 
cent more than in August last year. Building permit valuations 
declined 50.6 per cent. ; 

Retail sales in the area showed gains of 19 per cent for 
the month, and 37 per cent on the yearly basis. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503 ) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Employment rose 1.8 per cent and pay rolls 6.6 per cent. 
Coal mines and flour, feed and other cereal concerns, as: well 
as the important electrical machinery and apparatus industry, 
reported gains for both items. Bank debits were 2.0 per cent 
more than in July, and 31.4 per cent higher than the total for 
August, 1945. A decrease of 42.8 per cent occurred in valua- 
tion of building permits. Retail sales volume rose 20 per cent 
for the month and 52 per cent for the year. Gains for depart- 
ment stores were almost identical. Retail costs of food were 
4.0 per cent more than in July and 24.0 per cent higher than 
in August, 1945. 


WEST FRANKFORT (Pop. 12,383 ) 


(West Frankfort, the home of the largest coal mine in the world, is 
centrally located in the bituminous fields of southern Illinois. Fruit and 
dairy farming are carried on in the district, which is also the site of 
several producing oil wells. Other industries are an assembling con- 
cern, a coke plant, manufacturers of parts and of women’s clothing, 
and railroad shops.) 

According to reports from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, employment in August was 0.4 per cent greater than 
in July and 10.5 per cent more than a year ago. Pay roll ad- 
vances were 8.4 per cent for the month and 59.9 per cent for 
the year. Bank debits were 1.7 per cent more than in July, and 
58.7 per cent above the figure reported for August, 1945. Sales 
tax collections for Franklin County indicate that retail sales 
in July, 1946, were 3.7 per cent more than in June, and 33.4 
per cent above the volume for July, 1945. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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